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. | , Chaos in 
Kearney 


UNO’s wres- 
tling team con- | 
tinued tradition 
with a solid per- 
formance at the 
national clare: 


Mayor Sees College, Dorms in UNO’s Future 


By Kate Kalamaja 


The mayor of Omaha has a clear vision that he will see 
a college of informational technolgy at UNO. 

Recent steps by the University of Nebraska Board of 
Regents, along with the NU administration, to create an 
informational technology program; and to further improve 
the engineering programs at NU, are receiving applause 
from Omaha Mayor Hal Daub. 

Daub spoke at the Student Senate meeting Thursday 
evening. 

“T believe in four years we can look forward to seeing an 
independent college,” Daub said. “But I have a different 
vision, because I am concerned about the land-locked 
nature of the campus.” 

He said he wants to make sure the NU system takes 
advantage of young people in Omaha; so they’!l be more 
inclined to stay in Omaha and work here for higher-paying 
jobs. 

“We have a need to respond to education as a business,” 
Daub said. 

The final decision by Micron Technologies Inc. is ex- 
pected to come this week. Micron is a national computer 
chip company which is looking for a new location for a new 
plant. Utah County, Oklahoma City and Omaha are the 
three finalists for the location. 

“A company like Micron is not going to go to Lincoln,” 


CCLR, Peterson 


Support Aid Cuts | 


By Kate Kalamaja 


Some college students receiving financial aid for their 


education may have to look elsewhere for money. For those . 


students at UNO who rely on financial aid of some sort, their 
lobbyists agree with the cuts. 

According to Student President/Regent Justin Peterson, 
he and the Council for Community and Legislative Relations 
(CCLR) do not plan to lobby against the proposed cuts to 
student financial aid programs. 


“T support the Republicans’ decision to cut student aid,’ .y 


Peterson said. Peterson said the cuts would make it easier to 
cut the federal deficit. CCLR would not be lobbying on the 
issue, Peterson said. 

CCLR Director Ted Theisen said Monday, that CCLR 

' does support the Republicans’ proposed cuts. 

Some senators questioned Peterson’s statement. 

“If the majority of the students at UNO receive financial 
aid, and they wanted you to lobby on thatissue, wouldn’t you 
feel responsible to them?” asked Sen. Danielle Jensen. 

“Actually, 51 percent of the students here at UNO, re-. 
ceive some kind of financial aid,” Peterson said. Peterson 
said he recieved the percentage from the Financial Aid 
Office. 

“Because we have a representative democracy,” he said, 
“I was elected to best serve the interests of the students at 

. UNO, and I believe when we’re in our 40s and 50s, if we 
. don’t stop the course we’re on now, we’re going to be paying 
. 80 to 90 percent of the debt in interest.” 

Areas facing the Republicans’ cuts include Pell Grants, 

. Student-based work programs, governmental loans and other 

governmentally funded educational programs. 

The cuts would affect notonly private universities around 

. the country, but public universities as well, said Nancy Nish, 
director of career planning and placement services at UNO, 
‘ina previous Gateway article. 
According to the Congressional Record, ‘the most dra- 


. maticeffects on students will be the changes in the Pell Grant: 


-, government funding program. 


‘p-Theison said he will be in Washington D ©. theendofthis 
“week, Peterson said Theison will meet with Sen. Jon. 
Christensen (R-Neb,) and possibly Sen, Bob ‘Kerrey (De 


a ~ Neb.) 


Daub said. “We're lucky they are even looking at Omaha. 
“We cannot build our sandcastles of our future on the 
quicksands of the absence of the committment in engineer- 
ing and high technology.” 
Daub then related the recent 
plans for future casinos in lowa 


to the effect they will have to the 
Omaha community. 
“In 16. months we will have 
‘five casinos across the river in 
Towa open. We already have Ca- 
sino Omaha and WinneVegas.” 

Both casinos are north of 
Omaha. 

“It relates to whether or not 
there’s a gambling casino sub- 
stituted for horse racing at Ak- 

sar-ben; at t the backdoor of the College of St. Mary or 
UNO,” Daub said. 

He expressed concern for the community surrounding 
UNO. 

“What do you think it would be like?” Daub asked, 


—Daub- 


“coming to school in the momine; and heading over to the 
casino?” 
He also said gambling casinos would not be on the well- 


liked list by Omaha neighbors; not just those who attend 
UNO. 


The after-tax and before-food stamp estimate by the 


“We have a need to respond to education as a business,” 


—Omaha Mayor Hal Daub 


consultants of the lowa gambling and racing commission, 
Daub said, estimates between $2 million to $3 million will 
leave Omaha to go to the casinos, the first year of operation. 

On a more positive note, Daub envisions a highly tech- 
nologically advanced institutional environment for UNO. 

“Build off the 350 acres or so of the Ak-sar-ben site. If 
you build it, they will come,” he said. 

“What we build first is a world-class, high-tech, interac- 
tive, audio visual, fiberoptic, satellite-connected confer- 
ence seminar center. Call it the ‘Warren Buffet,’ or the ‘Del 
Weber’ institute of international business management 
training center,” Daub said. 

Right next to it, he said, would be a $30 million building, 
which would house the college of infomation science and 
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Student Organizations Adviser Staci Croom, center, discusses agency programming, Heather Rizzuto, 
left, and Frank Zahn, SABC faculty member, look on. 


SABC Finalizes Budget Recommendations 


By Veronica Burgher 


The Student Activities Budget Commission (SABC) ap- 
proved final budget recommendations for Fund A student fee 
organizations Thursday, allocating a total .of $249,630 and 
leaving $3,569 in the contingency fund. 


But the approval process. was not without controversy. The. 


SABC failed anattempttoraise Fund A student fees overall and 
rehashed the argument over funding to attend conferences. 

’ Organizations that receive funding from the Fund A portion 
of student fees must first have their budgets approved through 
a preliminary and a final SABC: hearing. 


After SABC, the budgets must receive. approval fi first from: : 


Student Senate and then goto Richard Hoover, vi vice chancellor 


of educational and atueiant services and then to eee Del 
Weber for final approval. 

In an attempt to counter lost funds because of fewer enroll- 
ment, Sen. Danielle Jensen proposed that SABC raise the 
contribution eachstudent makes to Fund A from thecurrentrate 
of $7.50 to $8. ¢ 

In the short term, she said, it would help relieve the stress 
over money on the organizations and agencies. 

Student President/Regent Justin Peterson nixed the idea. 

“{ will veto the entire budget if there is any anteane fo raise 
student fees,” Peterson said, 

SABC voted against the motion. 

The ebuference question fi fi ie came eup duting the prelin 
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Award recipients; front row, from left, Jeannette Seaberry, Don Dendinger, Penny Nordahl; back row, from 
left, Michael Carroll, Joseph Valades, Judy Harrington, Pamela Smith, Diane Gillespie and Jerry Cederblom. 


Goodrich Program Recognized 
For Excellence in Teaching 


By Husiela Farani 


Goodrich Program Chair Donald Dendinger equated his 
department’s winning the University-Wide Departmental 
Teaching Award to the Nebraska Cornhuskers’ winning the 
national title. — 

“We feel a lot like Tom Osborne,” he said. 
winning the National Championship.” 

The Goodrich Scholarship Program at UNO received a 
$25,000 grant for its outstanding record of accomplishment in 
teaching. Only one award of this kindis granted each year, and 
departments from UNO, University of Nebraska-Lincoln, 
University of Nebraska at Kearney and the Med Center all 
compete for it. 

The Goodrich Scholarship at UNO was designed in 1972 
as an outreach for underrepresented students, especially stu- 
dents of color, he said. 

The program has to meet several criteriain orderto achieve 
recognition as the No. 1 teaching department in the entire 
University of Nebraska system, Dendinger said. One major 
factor taken into consideration is student perceptions of a 
department’s faculty and staff, and peer evaluations, he said. 

-“We’ve also been fortunate enough to work with some 
universities outside the University of Nebraska,” he said. 

Dendinger said institutions such as Evergreen State Col- 
lege in Olympia, Wash., and the American Association for 
Higher Learning know UNO’s Goodrich Program as a pre- 
miere program for underrepresented students in the nation. 

“Their testimony and support was another source of docu- 
mentation submitted,” he said. 

Another criteria the program needs to meet is the time and 
money spent on improving teaching methods. 

“We have extensive documentation, and we have gone all 


“It’s like 


over the world presenting the Goodrich Program,” he said. 

The Goodrich department has worked with other depart- 
ments on campus in terms of teaching methodology, strategy 
and development. 

Dendinger said the program sets an example for other 
departments, in terms of recruiting students of color and 
providing them with course content that significantly relates 
to them. 

Forty percent of the department’s students are African- 
American, 40 percent are Caucasian, 15 percent are Latino 
and the rest are Asian and Native American, he said. Over the 
past 10 years, the department has had one ortwo students from 
Afghanistan annually. 

All major races and ethnic groups have been represented in 
the program, he said. 

“Tt’s a wonderful opportunity to work with students in a 
multicultural setting.” 

The department also makes an effort to recruit a culturally 
diverse group of faculty members and graduate assistants. 

“We have eight faculty members and half of them are of 
color,” he said. 

Dendinger believes the Goodrich Program allows a great 
teaching experiment in which all major races and ethnic 
groups in Omaha have contributed. 

The program draws especially on literature, science and 
history and the contributions made to these subjects by people 
of color. 

“This is a big deal in multicultural education,” he said. 
“Traditionally ithas been thought that some groups have been 
neglected in history and in literature.” 

Dendinger advised minority students to seek out other 
students of color, and to find mentors and professors who are 
supportive of their endeavors and sensitive to their needs. 

“It’s a matter of survival, finding support,” he said. 


SABC Says ‘No’ to More Money for Directors 


From Staff Reports 


The director of the Women’s Resource Center’s plea 
for higher agency director’s salaries at Thursday’s Stu- 
dent Activities Budget Commission meeting fell on deaf 
ears. 

Jolene Zabawa said agency directors receive payment: 
for 10 hours of work a week at the rate of $4.60 an hour. 
But most of the directors put in anywhere from 20 to 40 . 
hours a week. ; 

With four kids to support, Zabawa said the money is 
“way too low” to be putting in those many hours. 

The majority of the committee believed the director’s 
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job to be a learning experience with a $2,300 stipend 
rather than a part-time job. 

“We can’t afford to make it comparable to a job in the 
private sector,” said Frank Zahn, an SABC faculty mem- 
ber. 

Student President/Regent Justin Peterson, who is not 
paid for his position, said he easily works as many hours 
a week as the directors, but happily volunteers his time 
for the experience. 

“T actually think the agency directors have it good,” 
Peterson said. 

Zabawa said that for.the center to provide the time 
coverage it needs, the director and assistant director 


should be paid to work more hours a week. 
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Display to Feature 


First 100 Years in Omaha 


A photographic exhibit of “If These Walls Could Speak” is 
on display through April 30 at the Western Heritage Museum. 

The exhibit, based on a UNO-produced documentary, 
looks at the first 100 years of Omaha history. 

Museum hours are 10 a.m. until 5 p.m., Tuesday through 
Saturday; and 1 p.m. until 5 p.m. on Sundays. 


Aviation Professor _ 
To Speak on Phenomenons 


Tom Carney, professor of aviation at Purdue University, 
will speak today at 7 p.m. in the UNO Alumni Center. 

Carney’s presentation, “Look Out, Weather Ahead,” will 
include weather phenomenon photographs taken from the . 
cockpit of Purdue’s Diamond Jet. 


Festival Brings International 
Flavor to UNO 


The annual UNO international festival will take place 
Thursday through Friday in the Student Center Ballroom. 

A cultural fair with displays of artifacts, ethnic foods and 
entertainment will be from10 a.m. until 2 p.m. on Thursday 
and Friday. 

The festival’s international banquet is scheduled for Satur- 
day at 6:30 p.m. Social hour starts at 6 p.m., with a dance 


following the dinner at 9 p.m. 


Children, Crime and 
Clinton Focus of Talk 


D. Stanley Eitzen, professor of sociology at Colorado State 
University, will speak Monday at 7:30 p.m. in the Dodge 
Room of the Student Center. 

Eitzen will speak on “National Security: Children, Crime, 
Cities — and Clinton.” 


Summer Leagues 
Set to Tee-off 


The UNO faculty and staff summer golf league has relo- 
cated to Tiburon Golf Course because of Elmwood Park 
renovations. 

. Playing days have been changed to Wednesdays with tee 
times from 4:30 p.m. until 5:15 B: m. The first scheduled 
playing date is May 10. ~ 

For more information, call 554-2359. 


Student Center Sets 
Spring Break Hourse 


The Student Center will observe different hours during 
spring break, March 18-26. 

March 17, 7 a.m. to 6 p.m. 

March 18-19, closed. 

March 20-24, 7 a.m. to 6 p.m. 

March 25-26, closed. 


Prejudice Workshop Slated 
For March 15 


The next Prejudice Reduction Workshop will be March 15 
in the Council Room of the Student Center. 

The workshop, designed for UNO students, faculty and 
staff, starts at 9 a.m. and runs until 3:30 p.m. or 4 p.m. 


PSSSSST. 

Something going on and you want to share the news? 
Send news of campus events and meetings to the Gateway, 
Annex 26. Announcements will run space as available. The 
Gateway cannot guarantee publication or publication dates, 


Urbanization: Growing 
in Leaps and Bounds 


_ Urbanization, more than any other phenomenon, has 
affected the nature of the management of cities in middle and 
lower-income countries throughout the world. Cities in 
developing countries increasingly tend to dominate their 
national landscapes as they attract larger and larger propor- 
tions of the population, produce greater shares of the na- 
tional wealth and consume more and more goods and ser- 
vices. Governing them has become an especially important, 


Tugba Kalafatoglu 


though awesome task. 

In 1970, almost 40 percent of the world’s population was 
living in what can be defined as urban areas. By the year 
2000, it is predicted that this figure will rise to more than 50 
percent and by 2025, reach 65 percent. Certain regions of the 
world, particularly Latin America, will see more than three- 
quarters of their populations living in an urban setting. 

’ Growth has been especially rapid since the post World War 
II years and has doubled at 20-year intervals, The result of 
such extraordinary growth has been the addition of about 1 
million people to urban areas during that period. 

The percentage of the populations of developing coun- 
tries living in urban areas has increased significantly be- 
tween 1965 and 1989, with the most dramatic increase being 
112 percent in low-income countries and 50 percent in 
upper-middle income countries. Nearly about two-thirds of 
the 2 billion residents of urban areas in the world live in 
countries in the lesser developed regions. Despite the great 
expansion of the urban areas in those societies, in terms of 
actual numbers of residents, the urban growth trend does 
seem to be declining somewhat. 

The urban population growth rate peaked for the coun- 
‘tries in the lesser-developed regions between 1980 and 1985. 
It had begun to drop in the developed countries in 1955- 
1960. The greatest urban population growth during 1985- 
1990 was in the lesser-developed regions, where it was 4.5 
percent as compared with .8 percent in more developed 
regions. 

Population will continue to grow in cities in the poorer, 
parts of the world, though somewhat more slowly than in the 
past. However, present urban populations are so large that 
even slightly declining growth rates will mean enormous 
growth. It will mean growth in actual numbers of people in 
cities in the lesser-developed regions will increase-by about 
29 percent. While in 1990, only 37 percent of the population 
of the lesser-developed regions lived in urban areas, it is 
expected that this figure will rise to 61 percnt by 2025. 

This massive movement of people from rural areas to 
Cities is not a random process, Migrants generally choose to © 
go to the largest cities, where presumably the largest, great- 
est opportunities lie, and that has resulted in especially rapid 
rates of growth for such human agglomerations. The popu- 
lation in cities with more than a million inhabitants has 
increased significantly over the past 25 years, with the 
greatest growth in the middle-income countries. 

The developing world is increasingly becoming a world 
of large cities. In 1970, there were 20 cities in the world with 
populations of more than 5 million, of which the majority 
were located in developed countries. Today the figure is 34 
and will reach 45 by the year 2000, 
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‘By the Light of the Silvery Moon’ 


I’ve finally decided what I’m going to give up for Lent: my 
New Year’s resolutions. Yes, after two full months, I’ve 
finally decided that my resolution not to procrastinate was not 
such a hot idea, It’s in the blood or something. For example, 
my lateness forced me into a true all-nighter during midterm 
week. I was going along at a nice pace, packing my head full 
of a semester’s worth of facts in a night, when it hit me. 

Munchies. Not just any munchies, but dessert munchies. 
The problem was, my starving student apartment was filled 
with regular dinner food aplenty, but no real goodies were 
to be had. It was two in the morning, and I wanted an 
overpriced slice of pie with a side order of bad service. I 
wanted Perkins. 

So, off down the road of life I rolled, looking for a slice of 
pie and the best cup of coffee in the world (wait, scratch the 
coffee), That’s from that Jack Kerouac book I’ve been read- 
ing. If you’re interested in 
goatees, coffee houses. and 
the archaic history of cool, 
read his stuff. It’s like, 
craazzy man. 

Anyway, a large slice of 
my peers had also been bit- 
ten by the munchie bug, be- 
cause the place was relatively 
packed for 2.a.m. Not only were there students, butalsoa night 
crew froma construction site and acop. The same sort of folks 
that you would expect to see in the daytime... 

But these people have one proud | distinction: They are the 
night owls. They are a part of an increasing population of 
Americans that conduct their work and play under the cover 
of darkness, The American, frontiers on the map have long 
since been erased:-But the new frontier is one of time. People 
who are looking for an edge, for a little more pay, a little more 
variety, a little more space, are heading off into the moon rise 
in record numbers. 

Think aboutit. There’s a whole world out there that goes on 
while you’ re off in sleepy land. First, you have the protectors 
out there, the night watchmen on duty. That’s the lone cop in 
the rolling night shift, the firemen, the doctors on night call, 
Then you have the people providing the basics that are always 
needed; the gas stations, the hurry up copy shops, and of 
course the restaurants. 

When you start adding in all the others, all the graveyard 
shifts in the factories and the shone: you have quite a few 
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people. The last report I saw on the night people put them at 
15 percent to 20 percent of the Bopnlation, and that number is 
growing all the time. 

There are good reasons for this. Pay is typically better on 
the night shifts than the days. You can get more opportunities 
for advancement if you’re willing to manage the dead shift. 
And, with no fear of a surprise inspection by the big boss, the 
work is more relaxed. The smaller number of people make 
things slow down and become quiet at night, even in the big 
city. It’s a good time for the people who want an opportunity 
to come out and be counted. 

But the freedoms of the night can have their prices, too. 
Studies show that people who work at night have more aches 
and pains, more problems with their innards (hey, if you're 
sucking down enough caffeine to power a car engine every 


_ hight, what do you expect?). Having any kind ofa relationship 


with a daytime person can be 
a real problem, and there are 
still.a lot of businesses that 


only operate when the sun is 
of course, 
It's where you go if you are willing to go the extra mile, where 


: oe _ Shining, Oh, and they. have 
; = "more sleeping problems too, 

Cric F edler Even so, the place to. be 

these days is the dead of night. 

you see a class of people that just seem to stand, out by, their 
choice not to live at the same pace the rest of us do. { bet that 


eventually, almost every business will gotoa 24-hour format, 
especially as more peaplecomei into the world. The night time 
‘market will be a secondary prime time on the airwaves, not 
just a dumping: ground. for psychic hotline numbers . and 


“Who’s the Boss” reruns. 

_By the way, this little tale has been possible through the 
application of good old-fashioned procrastination. By. leaping 
into goofing off as a full-time hobby, instead of just as a day 
job, I’ve found a ton of things to do. I have so many things 
(some of them even being what I’m supposed to be doing) 
going on that I’ve been going on four hours sleep a night this — 
week, 

Guess what? It’s not so bad. In fact. some days I’m more up 
than when [ had eight hours of napping. And with four hours 
moreaday todostuff, youcan geta whole lot more done, trust 
me. Give ita shot. I have so much more time now, I might even 
get a second job. At night, of course. 
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‘Heritage Provides Links to 
Past, Present and Future’ 


this middle of the way, you are nothing,” Molindo said. 
Molindo presented a chronological list of important cel- 
ebrations from Africa. They included: 


Women's Resource Center Director B 
Disabled Student Agency Director 3 


By Brian Wesely 


Understanding your cultural heritage can be a key to 


understanding your past, said Ekoka Molindo, a member of ¢ The Birth Ceremony Pe The directors receive a $2,800 yearly stipend = § 
the African Students Association (ASA). ° ¢ Kwanza (Harvest) * that will be prorated from April 1-May 81. The 
Molindo !ed the second of three discussion sessions, spon- ¢ The Naming Ceremony © new directors will serve from the time of 
sored by the ASA, in the Omaha Room in the Student Center ¢ Title (Achievement) im appointment through May 31,1995, and may 
Thursday. * Initiation (Right of Passage) © reapply for the position at that tine. __ 
The theme of the discussion was titled, “In Search of an ¢ Master (Role Modeling) fe Directors do not receive $4.25/hn, S 


Identity.” ° 

The room gradually 

_ filled to near capacity as 
Molindo began the dis- 
cussion. 

“Before we can be- 
come completely inte- 
grated, we have to first 
respect one another’s 
culture,” he said. 

Molindo traced the 
origin of the African 
American ‘identity cri- 
sis’ historically to Euro- 
pean imperialism in Af- 
rica. 

“They never came 
with the idea that, ‘These 
are people, we have to 
respect their person, and 
respect their culture and 


—Molindo 


their language,’” Molindo said. 

He quoted the imperialistic European attitude by saying, 
“We are going to impose our values and language on them.” 

Molindo said an important part of respect is listening. He 
said Europeans refused to listen and to see. 

“If they had seen how the chiefs ruled the empires of 
Ghana, Mali and Zimbawbe,” Molindo said. “They discov- 
ered that they meta culture and a system of government which 
was far superior to theirs.” 

Molindo said the Africans welcomed the European visitors 
with open arms, but they had their own Agenda. including 
civilizing the Africans. 

Understanding the past can help us correct the present. 
Molindo said. 

“This is where the African crisis comes from, the African 
is not truly African. He is partly African and partly Western; 
and in that middle of the road he doesn’t know who he is. He 
has to decide to be one thing,” Molindo said. 

“Go back to your traditional African values, or accept the 
Western culture and live by it, and be a competent human. In 
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nary approval for the American Multicultural Students (AMS) 
programming budget. 

Agency programming budgets are separate from the operat- 
ing budgets. The money in programming budgets is for activi- 
ties and events the agencies would like to have for their 
members and UNO students. 

Staci Croom, adviser to student organizations, explained 
that AMS was seeking an additional $1,000 in programming 
money in hope that more events and activities, such as retreats, 
graduation receptions and conferences, would increase the 
numbers of minority students who stay in college. 

Peterson said that normally when agency members wanted 
to attend conferences, they had to approach the Student Senate 
for contingency fund money. 

Attempts to put conference funding in operating budgets has 
met with opposition, he said, because it bypasses Student 
Senate’s power. 

After Peterson made the point about conference funding, 
Jensen moved to cut the $5,600 AMS had requested for pro- 
gramming to $5,000. 

Jensen said that with the lower numbers of students, SABC 
can’t afford to take the chance that the money may go where it 
isn’t supposed to. 

“T just want to make sure it doesn’t go for conferences, like 
it isn’t supposed to,” Jensen said. , 

Using the money for conferences was only a brainstorming 
idea, Croom said, and cutting $600 is taking away money from 
other programming events and activities. 

But despite Croom’s request, SABC voted 8-2 to cut the 
‘money. 

The second dispute over conferences came when SABC 
reviewed AMS'’s budget for fina! approval. A line item titled 
“continued director’s education” caught Jensen’s attention. 

“Exactly what is ‘continued director’s education’?” Jensen 
said. She inquired if it could be considered a conference. 
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tant. 


The Gateway 


¢ Marriage Ceremony 
¢ Death Ceremony 


Molindo said the naming ceremony is especially impor- 


Every name has a meaning, and his means, “Chief King,” 
Molindo said. 

The title ceremony contains the philosophy: “I must make 
a positive impact on society to which I belong,” Molindo said. 

Molindo stressed the importance of the ceremonies when 
African Americans want to go back to their traditional values. 

Molindo passed out three handouts discussing different 
names for his continent, names for his race, plus other infor- 
mation. 

He said Africa is not an African name, and it, among other 
names for his continent and his race are not of African origin. 

Molindo spoke about the different names given to his race; 
from African American to minority . He gave the history and 
definition of each. 

Molindo said all the various labels add to the confusion 
among African Americans and their background. 

The best term to describe any African is Bantu, Molindo 
said. He said Bantu has several meanings: personal, free, 
proud, productive, generous and spiritual. 

Bantu refers to the original people and culture of Central 
Africa, stretching from present day Ghana to Somalia, and to 
South Africa, Molindo said. 

Molindo also included two quotations which he said are 
vital in abolishing racism. 

The first quotation was from Neely Fuller Jr.: 

“There’s absolutely no way that you can talk about racism 
without doing two things right off: embarrassing black people 
and offending white people. There’s no way to do it if you’ re 
going to tell the truth,” Neely said. 

The second quotation was from Garlinda Burton: 

“The next hurdle to overcome in the fight against racism in 
the United States is to help well-meaning white people under- 
stand and address their unique brand of unintentional, uncon- 
scious racism.” 

The time and location of the final African American 
Association discussion w‘"! he announced later. 


The money, Croom said, was put aside for classes, seminars 
and other in-city programs that could help directors perform 
their jobs better. 

“It is not for conferences,” Croom said. 

Although Jensen said she agreed that furthering thedirector’s 
education was a good idea, she said the Senate would see the 
money as possible funding for conferences. 

“The Senate will not pass this,” she said. 

The motion to deduct the $600 passed witha 7-2-1 vote. And 
to beconsistent, SABC voted toremove the $200 line item titled 
“professional development” from the Women’s Resource Cen- 
ter budget. 

The final SABC vote was 9-1 and budget recommendations 
will face the Student Senate on March 16. 


FINAL BUDGET TOTALS 
The Gateway — $61,655.84. 
Student Programming Organization 
89,588.32 
Student Government — 44,474.08 
American Multicultural Students 
: $9,750 
Disabled Student Agency 
$7862 . 
International Student Services 
$8150 
Women’s Resource Center — $11,900 
CCLR — $2,950 
Agency Programming 
$13,500 
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Center Helps 


Up with the Jones’ of Computer World - 


By Deb Derrick 


Think you got a good deal on that per- 
sonal computer and software for your busi- 
ness or home office? Think again. 


- That $3,000 computer actually costs ° 


about $40, 000 over five years, according to 
a recent Business Week article, because of 
the time and costs involved in installing a 


Information echnolpey—alsing computers 
to assist people at work and home— ben- 
efits from an interdisciplinary approach that 
involves human and technological aspects, 
Craiger said. 

CMIT’s faculty members have expertise 
in industrial and organizational psychol- 
ogy, computer science, communications, 
information systems and quantitative analy- 
sis. That expertise, combined with other 
UNO resources, can help businesses stay on 


“When they decide to shut down the network, I’m dead in the 
water. I don’t even have a life support system,” 


—Robert Bernier, interim director, Center for. 
‘Management of Information Technology (CMIT) 


computer, maintaining it and learning to 
use it. 

And as soon as you get comfortable with 
that word processing program, it’s out of 
date. ; 

Technology is moving so fast, and in so 
many directions, that businesses can barely 
keep up, said Philip Craiger, industrial psy- 
chology professor and one of four faculty at 
UNO’s Center for Management of Infor- 
mation Technology (CMIT). 

Organizations such as CMIT help busi- 
nesses use and manage technology cost- 
effectively, said Robert Bernier, the center’s 
interim director. How well technology is 
managed can make or break a firm’s bot- 
tom-line profits, he said. 

The university established the center in 
1994 to help Nebraska’s businesses under- 
stand their information technology needs. 


top of cutting-edge technology and make 
decisions about investing in new equip- 
ment, Craiger said. 

Nebraska companies have the same con- 
cerns as other American businesses when it 
comes to computers, Bernier said. 

“It says in here,” Bernier said, referring 
to the Business Week article, “these busi- 
nesses don’t even have a clue as to how 
many computers and printers are around, 
what they’re being used for and whether 
people are playing ‘Donkey Kong’ on them.” 

Bernier said those who manage computers 
favor either centralized control or decentrali- 
zation. These two groups “are at war, and will 
be at war, for a long time to come.” 

“Even though the mainframe is being 
killed off, the centralized camp is reassert- 
ing itself through the network. I have my 
own PC, but it is networked,” he said. 


“When they decide to shut down the 
network, I’m dead in the water. Idon’teven 
have a life support system.”. 

Problems such as these are why the man- 
agement and application of computers are 
vitally important, Berniér said. [t isn’t 
enough to have invented the computer, he 
said.. The trick is knowing how to use it. 

“Aluminum was originally used for jew- 
elry. No one thought about making an 
appliance out of it.” 

CMIT will work with the Nebraska Busi- 
ness Development Center (NBDC) to iden- 
tify Nebraska businesses: seeking to de- 


velop something just as useful from their: 


computer systems. Bernier, who also serves 
as NBDC director, said the two centers are 
collaborating to get federal grants. Since 
September, CMIT has secured grants funded 
by the U.S. Navy and the Nebraska Depart- 
ment of Economic Development. 

CMIT is setting up grant-writing teams, 
Bernier said. “The more we write, the more 
we'll learn, the more we’ll win.” 

CMIT faculty on those teams include 
Azad Azadmanesh, Daniel Peak and Mary 
Williamson, in addition to Bernier and 
Craiger. The center receives about $350,000 
in funding through the Nebraska Research 
Initiative. 

With all the wonders of technology, it’s 
easy to forget that employees, not comput- 
ers, are the backbone of an organization, 
Craiger said. But companies inclined to lay 
off employees may be more interested in 
technology solutions than people. 

“I don’t see us being able to say to the 
management, concentrate more on the people 
and less on the technology,” Craiger said. 

“T think companies realize you have to 
have goad people, but the good people have 


to have skills and tools to be productive.” 
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information technology. 
“Put up 100 cottages, and 1,000 - 
dormitory rooms. The recreation is - 


‘ there, the trails, the soccer fields; con- 
‘ nected to the College of St. Mary, 


says that we can bring 3,000 to 5,000 
people a week to that site, whieh call 


- a research park.” 


The fact of the matter is, it will be : 


-acampus environment, quite modern, : 


we’ ve got a golf course in between. It 
would be a wonderful university en- 
vironment,” Daub said. 


In other business: 
¢ Beth Balkus was appointed to the 


College of Education seat. 
e Michelle Perras was appointed to 


the Center of Public Affairs and Com- 


munity Research (CPACS) seat. 
¢ Jolene Zabawa, director of the 
Women’s. Resource Center, an- 
nounced her resignation, due to health 
reasons. She said it was a hard deci- 
sion to make and her goals for the 
center still do exist. 
“Lam firmly committed to a fully 


_ Staffed, running women’s center here 


at UNO,” Zabawa said. 
She also said March is National 
Women’s History Month, and WRC 


- will have various events planned, 


* Speaker Tony Hill annouiiced 
the resignation of the Disabled, Stu- 
dent Agency Director Karen Lasek. 

¢ Agency quarterly reports were _ 
given. Upcoming events for the Int - 
national. Student Services agency in- 
clude the International Festival, which 
will begin Thursday and run through 
Saturday. 


SUMMER SCHOOL FOR PEOPLE 
ON THEIR WAY TO THE TOP 


If you didn't sign up for Army ROTC asa 
freshman or sophomore, youcanstillcatch up to 
your classmates by attending Camp Challenge, 
a paid six-week summer course in leadership 
training. By the time you graduate fromcollege, 
you'll have the credentials of an Army officer. 
You'llaiso have the confidence and discipline it 
takes to succeed in college and beyond. 

Find out more. Gall Captain Bryce 
eee at 64-3777 or esto by Annex 26. 


r & bn ] 
ARMY ROTC 
~ THE SMARTEST COLLEGE 
COURSE YOU CAN TAKE, 
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UNO Spells Success 
For Project Literacy 


Jael N. Adams 


The UNO spelling bee team gave the 
Omaha World-Herald team a run for their 
money Thursday evening in the first Bee for 
Literacy. 

Helen Howell, professor of gifted educa- 
tion; Marilyn Curran, adviser in the College 
of Education dean’s office; and Margaret 
Tinnes, education department secretary, rep- 
resented UNO at this fund-raiser for Project 
Literacy. 

They won second place, after misspelling 
the word tourmaline. They were also awarded 
a prize for the most creative spelling of a 
word. 

“We didn’t have much time to prepare for 
it,” Curran said. “We only had the word lists 
about a week ahead of time. I figured the 
World-Herald might have an inside track, 
since they helped sponsor the event.” 

The World-Herald team of Michael Kelly, 
columnist; Rhonda Stansberry, a living sec- 
tion writer; and Chris Nigrin, chief editor of 
the day copy desk, won the event. 

Stansberry correctly spelled tourmaline, 
and Kelly then clinched the win with the 
correct spelling of tracheole. 

Challenging words mastered by UNO team 
members included cygnet, perspicacious, pas- 
queflower and nene. 

“I did kind of a crash study and I knew 
nene,” Curran said. The nene is Hawaii’s 
state bird. 

The UNO request for participants went out 
to faculty first, Curran said. When response 
was minimal, the invitation was extended to 
staff. 

Hines also said that preparation time was 
short. 

. “y became a member by default,” she said. 
She took the place of a retired professor who 
was unable to attend. 


“I really only found out five days before,” 


she said. ““We didn’t know what toexpect, but 
I would do it again.” 


‘Think for Yourself’ 


Dear Editor: 


Sometimes the Gateway gets letters so 
stupid that I can’t help but try to point out the 
truth. Brenna Moray wrote a letter that ap- 
peared in the Feb. 28 issue of the Gateway. It 
made very serious accusations about the pro- 
life advertising supplement in the Feb. 21 
Gateway. Never mind that she gave no proof 
or evidence for any of her feelings. The irony 
of her letter is that she says, “For a school 


newspaper to accept money for material that . 


perpetuates alienation between large groups 
of people is inappropriate.” 

So, does Moray support a ban of the 
abortion clinic ads that I’ve seen in practi- 
cally every issue of the Gateway that I’ve 
ever read? Or is she one of those “‘if it’s legal, 
it must be right” people? 

The First Amendment, Brenna, allowed 
you the right to speak freely (even if it didn’t 
save youaton ofembarrassment), and though 
I’m sure that the Gateway leans toward the 
left, I commend it for accepting opposing 
views, 

Why don’t you do some research and 
think with your own brain, instead of letting 
the abortion people lead you around like a 
sheep? 


Michael R. Svehla 
UNO student 
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“I think it’s a great way to bring adult 
literacy to the forefront,” Tinnes said. 

The event took place in the board room of 
the Omaha School District Teachers Admin- 
istration Center at 32nd and Cuming Streets.. 
Dise jockeys Jack Swanda and Fred Brooks 
from KEFM-Lite 96 were masters of cer- 
emony. 

Eight teams from metro area businesses, 
colleges and school systems competed. Met- 
ropolitan Community College won third place. 

Proceeds from the fund-raiser go to adult 
basic education scholarships. 

Ann Trinkle of Bellevue School District, 
who is also involved in Project Literacy U.S., 
said she considered this first spelling bee 
fund- raiser a success. 

“It was a superb effort to draw attention to 
literacy,” Trinkle said, Project Literacy U.S. 
is a national project to which the Omaha 
Literacy Group and the local Project Literacy 
belong, Trinkle said. This first corporate 
spelling bee was the brainchild of another 
Project Literacy member, Connie Eichorn of 
OPS, Trinkle said. 

Participating teams were charged a $150 
entry fee, Eichorn said. 

“It was a good start,” Eichorn said. “We 
raised $1,200, which will fund four or five 
scholarships for GED students.” 

Those who have obtained their high school 
equivalency certificates by taking the General 
Equivalency Diploma (GED) test do not have 
access to scholarships as easily as those who 
graduate the traditional way, Eichorn said. 
This will help fill some of that void, she said. 

Eichorn said Project Literacy hopes to 
make this spelling bee fund- raiser an annual 
event. 

“I stopped and gave Jack and Fred some 
doughnuts the next morning and they said 
they would do it again, even though they had 
trouble pronouncing some of the wyatt: 
Eichorn said. 

Anyone interested i in ‘obtaining more in- 
formation about Project Literacy can tele- 
phone 554-READ, Eichorn said. 


Sure air bags mcr great in front: 
end collisions, but only a safety 

belt can protect you from side and 
rear-end collisions. So buckle up. 

And you'll cover all the angles. 

YOU COULD LEARN A LOT FROM A DUMMY, 
BUCKLE YOUR SAFETYBEI, 

For more information, call the Airbag & Child Safety Hoting: 800-424-9993 
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Not a Week. 


By working one weekend a month for 
the Nebraska Army National Guard, you 


will be free the rest of the month to pursue 


your education and career. We can offer 


you outstanding tax free educational ben- 
efits, high monthly pay, retirement, term: 
life insurance and many other incentives, 


For more information on working a 
weekend with Nebraska's best, 
call 595-2986, or toll free at: 
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1-800-334-5082 
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Working for Understanding 


WASHINGTON (CPS)— Elona Kibler, a 
junior at Howard University, says she always 
tried to see both points of view in terms of the 
relationship between African-Americans and 
Jews. 

But sometimes it was difficult, she says. 

“I've always heard a lot of negative things 
about Jewish people but I’m learning that 
what I’ve heard isn’t true,” Kibler says. “I 


didn’t realize how long Jewish people had, 


been oppressed, There are similarities be- 
tween the troubles of African Americans and 
the troubles of Jews. We should be sworing 
together.” 

Kibler is learning firsthand about Jewish 
culture from students at Thé American Uni- 
versity in a unique program that brings to- 


gether Jewish and African American students. 


from two Washington campuses. 


Students from The American University’s — 


Jewish Studies Program and Howard 
University’s Afro-American studies depart- 
ment are taking part in a joint academic pro- 
gram designed to promote anew awareness of 
each other’s history and situation. 

“A lot of people never talk with the sub- 
jects they are studying,” says Russell Adams, 
chair of the Afro-American studies depart- 
mentat Howard University. “It’salways ‘Read 
the book, then talk to each other about the 
absent person.” The second half of the dia- 
logue is never seen or heard. , 

“We're trying to make a small but very 
important contribution to the education of 
young Americans regarding cross-cultural 
communication and understanding among 
blacks and Jews,” Adams adds. “We wantthis 
program to make a meaningful and symbolic 
contribution to a greater awareness between 
the people of these two cultures.” 

Pamela Nadell, director of Jewish Studies 
at AU, says that education is the first step in 
improving relations between blacks and Jews. 
“We have to start with our history,” Nadell 


says. “The lessons these young people glean. 


through this Program will affect future gen- 
erations.” - 

The prosreiti consists of 12 undergraduate 
students with concentrations in either African 
American or Jewish studies. The students 
attend lectures on the history and culture of 
the other students, as well as a lecture series 
onrelations between blacks and Jews through- 
out the years. 


Students from each university will soon be 


_paired offto do research and work on commu- 


nity projects. At the end of the semester, 


. students will participate in a prejudice aware- 


hess training session. 

Participants have discussed some of well- 
publicized tensions last year between Jewish 
and African American students, such as the 


appearance.of Khallid Abdul Muhammad.at _. 


Kean College in New Jersey and other. cam- 
puses, including Howard University. 

In a November 1993 speech at Kean Col- 
lege, Muhammad madeheadlinesafterhecalled 
Jews “bloodsuckers of the black nation.” 

After Muhammad's talks at Kean and 
Howard drew national attention, critics ac- 


cused campus leaders of not condemning his. 


message strongly enough. The speeches also 


’ led to a larger discussion about why some 


people were drawn to Muhammad's message 
of black empowerment without understand- 
ing why. other people could find his state- 
ments to be hateful. 

But participating. students in the class say 
discussions go beyond finger-pointing. “We 
get a chance to understand our histories and 


get everything out in the open,” says Sarra, 
Schaab, asenior at AU. “Phenomenal workis 


being done. A lot of the misunderstanding 
between the two groups is being cleared up.” 
Adams agrees, saying the class has moved 
away from the professors and to the partici- 
pants. “It’s basically become a huge interac- 


tion,” he says. “Before taking the class, they’ 
_fead about the Jews: They read about the 


blacks. Now it’s time for some collaborative 
and exploratory discussion.” 

Susan Jerison, of the B’Nai.B’Rith Anti 
Defamation League, says she hopes that more 
universities will follow the example of this 


. program. 


“Universities should have more discus- 
sions between people of different cultures,” 
she says. “If cultural awareness was a part of 
freshmen orientation, or even some sort of 
mandatory program, people of different cul- 
tures could be sensitive to the issues. that 
affect each other.” 

Howard’s Kibler agrees. “Programs like 
this should be broadened to include all stu- 
dents,” she says. “It’s hard to knock an entire 
culture when you learn their history. It can 
only help people understand each other bet- 
ter.” 


Students Pitch Against Enrollment 


DENTON, Texas (CPS)—After class re-. 
cently, Dawn Tawwater-King returned to her 
new on-campus housing at Texas Woman’s 
University. She pulled up a chair to joining a 
circle of friends in her new living room—the 
free speech lawn outside the administration 
and classroom buildings at TWU. 

Tawwater-King, a graduate student in so- 
ciology, and about 40 other students sleeping 
in 19 tents have made the lawn their new 


home, in protest of the TWU Board of Re-. 


gents’ Dec. 9 decision to allow men to enroll 
in all of the university’s undergraduate pro- 
grams. Previously, men had been allowed 
only in graduate programs and the School of 
Health Care Services. 


At the informal meeting in the heart of. 


“tent city,” Tawwater-King went over strat- 
egy and upcoming events with acore group of 
11 other members of the newly formed TWU 
Preservation Society. 


She cautioned group members about secu- 


rity and hostile outsiders, and suggested that 


the group recruit a guest speaker and hold a 
concert with all-female bands to raise aware- 


ness for their cause, 

She also encouraged members to attend a 
workshop on dealing with the media, who 
artive in increasing numbers every day. 

“This issue is not about men and women,” 
Tawwater-King said. “It’s about women.” 

The university’s new policy was adopted 
to avoid possible legal action from men seek- 
ing admittance to the university’s general 
undergraduate programs, Regent Sheryl 


Watley told The Dallas Morning News. \t 
was Watley who made the motion to amend 
the admissions policy. 

Accusations that the board acted outside 
of. their authority and in violation of the 


Texas Open Records Act led to the Dec. 29 — 


filing of a class action lawsuit against the 


regents by 37 TWU feouly: students and 


staff. 

“A lot of women profit from being in an 
environment that allows them to excel in 
leadership positions,” said Bettye Myers, a 
TWU professor of kinesiology and chief plain- 
tiff in the suit against the regents. “Legisla- 
tively, we have the authority to remain 
exclusatory.” 

Students are concerned that if TWU ad- 
mits more men, the focus of the university 
will be lost, said Erika Whitzke, editor of 
TWU’s student newspaper, The Lasso. 

“A lot of people think that since this is a 


women’s university, we hate men, which is 


ridiculous,” Whiteke said. “A major focus of 
this university is what. women have done and 
what they can do. This is about not losing 
that.” 

But Ron Fannin, speaker of the Faculty 
Senate at TWU, said admitting males only 
will make him and other faculty members 
work harder to preserve that focus. 

“It was a matter of when, rather than if,” 
Fannin said. “If we use our talent and our time 
and our energies to preserve the mission, it 
will not be lost. I am more committed now 
than I was before the decision was made.” 


~—Secott Kemper 
African-American Gala 


Andrea Anderson, left, Terri Crawford and Doris Moore, right, con- 
verse at the African-American Gala Paday: 


CHANGE YOU . CHANGE YOUR COUNTRY. 


We've heard enough about what’s wrong 
with our communities. Now it’s time to 
get things done. 


AMERICORPS* NCCC IS YOUR CHANCE TO: 


Restore parks and endangered habitats. 


Teach children to read — and to love learning. 


| Build homes for the homeless. 


: Keep teenagers in school, off drugs. 


ease call for more. 
i fate mation and ait. 
applica 


~-4-800- 
9 ACORPS 


Immunize infants, 
Turn gang battlegrounds into kids’ playgrounds. 


Get things done. 


~ Now, 
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Minority Students 
Receive Hate Mail 


BERKELEY, Calif. (CPS) — Fourteen 
minority students at the University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley recently found racist fliers 
in their mailboxes, marking the second time 
since December that African American and 
Hispanic students have been harassed be- 
cause of their race 

Minority students enrolled in the Boalt 
Hall School of Law received the fliers, which 
were filled with racial slurs and attacks on 
the school’s Affirmative Action admissions 
policies. 

‘*Rejoice you crybaby niggers, it’s Affir- 
mative Action month. A town hall meeting 
will not save you, the wetbacks or the 
chinks,”’ stated the anonymous messenger. 
‘*Your failures are hereditary and can’t be 
corrected by these liberals. 

“Look around Boalt Hall. Besides the few 
hand-picked Affirmative Action professors 
this is a quality law school. When I see you 
in class it bugs the hell out of me because 
your (sic) taking the seat of someone quali- 
fied. You belong at Coolie High Law don’t 
you forget.’’ 

More than 500 Berkeley students showed 
their support for the minority law students 
by taking part in a campus protest against the 
fliers a few days after the incident. 

**Students of color do not have to justify 
their presence here,”’ said Josefina Alvarado, 
a second-year Hispanic law student, during 
the rally. ‘‘We have worked too hard to be 
called niggers, wetbacks and chinks.’’ 

Chancellor Chang-Lin Tien also spoke at 
the rally, telling students that he could not 
rent an apartment when he first came to 
Berkeley as a professor in 1959 because he is 
Chinese. “And I stand here today as chancel- 


Officials at Berkeley are concerned that 
the person responsible for the fliers may 
somehow be attached to the university, since 
the material was sent to students whose mail- 
boxes are coded according to who receives 
minority law journals. At the protest, Tien 
told students that the perpetrator would face 
swift discipline if caught. 

Last December, the same students re- 
ceived a flier containing a picture of a mon- 
key and the statement, ‘‘Affirmative Action 
sucks.’’ The flier also included an article 
about the resignation of Surgeon General 
Joycelyn Elders. 


FSU Law Student 
Arrested for Plot 


TALLAHASSEE, Fla. (CPS) — A Florida 
State University law student is accused of 
plotting the murder of a school employee 
after the hit man she allegedly hired tamed 
her into police. 

Joann Plachy, 49, was arrested on Feb. 20 
and charged with soliciting murder. 

Plachy paid Peter Laquerre $1,000 to kill 
Margaret Satterfield, an FSU employee who 
Plachy said accused her of cheating by ob- 
taining a copy of a final exam, say Tallahas- 
see police. Before the monetary transaction, 
Laquerre had informed police of Plachy’s 
intentions. They then worked together to set 
the stage for Plachy’s arrest. 

“If I don’t take this person out of the 
picture, I’m just screwed,” Plachy told 
Laquerre, according to a police affidavit. 
“I’m looking at losing my.whole law career, 
and I’m just about a straight-A student.” 

Once the money changed hands, Plachy 
was arrested and imprisoned. Bond has been 
set at $500,000. If convicted, the FSU law 
student could face 30 years in prison. 


tempted to hire a hit man on Feb. 10 when 
she contacted a friend in Key West. Al- 
though Plachy wanted help in contacting 


. Laquerre, her acquaintance called police in- 


stead. 


Graduate in Four 
Years—G uaranteed 


FULTON, Mo. (CPS) — Westminister 
College is offering students an unusual guar- 
antee: If they don’t graduate in four years, 
classes after that are free. 

But to discourage students from dallying, 
there is a catch. Students must meet some 
basic requirements, such as taking a full load 
of classes and pulling in C’s in their courses, 
says Jim Muensch, director of media rela- 
tions at Westminister College. 

“As long as students follow the guide- 
lines, which are to take 16 hours a semester, 
get C’s in their classes and decide upon a 
major in their sophomore year, we guarantee 
they’ll graduate in four years or extra classes 
are free,” says Muensch. 

Administrators at the 700-student college 
came up with the idea after hearing that 
many students, especially those at public 
universities, couldn’t enroll in the classes 
they needed to graduate. 

“Our president has a daughter in college at 
another school,” says Muensch. “This year, 
she told him that if she couldn’t get into a 
section ofaclass she needed for her major, she 
wouldn’t graduate on time. This shocked him.” 

Next year’s freshmen will be the first 
eligible for the offer. 

“Parents and students are understandably 
concerned about the financial burden they 
will assume should graduation be postponed 
one or even two years, not to mention the 
costs associated with delayed entry into the 


President James Traer. ““Westminister’s guar- 
antee of providing access to all required 
courses within the four-year period will elimi- 
nate those concerns.” 


Clinton Vows to Veto. 


Student Loan Change 


SAN FRANCISCO (CPS) — President 
Bill Clinton has vowed to veto any legislation 
that would eliminate the interest subsidy.on 
student loans. 

Inarecent speech toeducatorsatthe Ameri- 
can Council on Education convention in San 
Francisco, Clinton attacked GOP plans that 
propose students pay back the interest ac- 


_ erued on loans while they were still in school. 


The Republicans “want to pay for the tax 
cuts in their Contract with America by elimi- 
nating the student loan subsidy so that we can ° 
start charging interest on the loans to our 
poorest students while they’re still in col- 
lege,” Clinton said. 

Eliminating the subsidy, which is about $2 
billion a year, “would be the biggest cut in 
student financial aid in the history of the 
United States,” he said. 

If interest subsidies are eliminated, gradu- 
ates making payments on a typical $5,000 
student loan would be charged an additional 
$350 in interest for each year they were in 
school. Currently, borrowers do not accrue 
interest charges on student loans until after 
they finish school and stast repaying their loans. 

The president also defended his direct loan 
program, which eliminates banks and state 
student aid commissions from the federal loan 
process, 

“We eliminated the middlemen and got the 
funds directly tothe schools and the borrowers, 
which meant, unbelievably, lower fees, lower 
interest rates, easier repayment choices for 
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Tallahassee police say Plachy first at- 


FESTIVAL 1 ia 


March 9, 10 and 11 


Cuhiawesd Fear 

Date: Thun March 8 and Fri.viarcis 1 

Time: 16:0Cam - 2:00pm 

Place: MBSC Ballroom 
Displays of artifacts, clathes, % 
photographs, etc. from around 
the world; ethnic foods and 
entertainment provided. 


International Banquet 
Date: Sat. March 
Time: 6:30nm 
Place: MESG Ballroom (20d Fire) 
6:00pm Sacial 
6:30pm international Dinner 
7:20pm Entertainment in Eppley . 
Auditorium: 
eliternational Fashion Show 
eMusical performances from 
Asia, Europe, Latin America, 
Africa and Middle East. 
*lnternational Traditional Dances 
8:00pm Dance (TRA) 


Tickat Prices: $10 for UNO Students with iD 4 
S13 for UNO Faculty and Statf 34 
$15 for General Public 

Only a United number of tickats ara avallabl 


PURCHASE TICKETS BEFORE 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 8, 4:00PM | 
at the UND Business Office, 2nd Floor MBSC. 


Co-Sponsored by MBSC International Student Genter, 
a division of Educational and Student Services, 
1d International Student Services, an SG-UNO Agency: 
ISS: ASH 348, 554-2366. 
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job market,” says Westminister College students,” Clinton said. 


y 4 oceceys 
2 Weeks! 


(Adventures i in Leadership) 


March 8 
Team Process/ 
Collaborative Problem 


Solving” 
if you are experiencing a lack 
of communication and need 
tips on conflict management, 


Dr. Kathy Coufal’s 


session mays bet ust what ae 
doctor order: arn to work 
through SrOplanis as a team, 


March 15 
“How to Market Your 
College f e Achievements” 
explain 


it comes time to 
the importance of your 
involvement on campus to a 
future ernployer, it's not as 
easily said as done! 


Nancy Nish of career 
Planning will help put words 
in your mouth. 


Lead, Follow, or get left BEHIND! 
3pm - MBSC Galiery Room » 


sponsored by Student Organizations and Leadership Development 
a division of Educational and Student Services 


You remember seeing that small collec- 
tion of bongs at your CD store, don’t you? 
Right there in that glass case between the 
cash register and the rack holding the lat- 
est issues of Spin. 

Today, though, that shelf space is prob- 
ably filled with something else, after a 
little-publicized ruling by the Supreme 
Court outlawed the sale of drug parapher- 
nalia as of Jan. 1 

The court ruled last May that the Con- 
trolled Substance Act of 1986 included 
“any equipment, product, or material of 
any kind which is primarily intended or 
designed for use in manufacturing, com- 
pounding, converting, concealing, produc- 
ing, processing, preparing, injecting, in- 
gesting, inhaling or otherwise introducing 
into the human body a controlled sub- 
stance.” 

The ruling stemmed from a 1990 case 
involving a police bust at Posters 'N Things 
in Iowa. Owner Lane Christine Acty and 
her husband George Michael Moore were 
arrested after police confiscated pipes, 
bongs, roach clips and other drug para- 
phernalia. Acty was sentenced to 108 
months in prison and given a $150,000 
fine by a district court. That decision had 
been maintained by a U.S. Court of Ap- 
peals before it was unanimously upheld by 
the U.S. Supreme Court. 

Before the ruling, stores across the na- 
tion, especially those near college cam- 
puses, sold roach clips, water pipes, bongs 
and packets of rolling paper to customers 
every day. And despite the plainly marked 
sign stating that the enclosed materials 
were “For Tobacco Use Only,” few really 
believed customers were going to take their 
bongs home and smoke tobacco. 

“I thought this was America where 
people had the right to do whatever they 
wanted in private,” says Ralph, a used-CD 

‘ store owner in Normal, IIl., who was forced 
to clear his shelves of his roach clips and 
water pipes by Jan. 1 of this year, the 
federally imposed deadline. “I don’t give a 
shit what people do with their stuff when 
they’re sitting alone in their rooms. I won- 
der if the cops are going to start breaking 
down people’s doors and looking under 
their bed next.” 

Ralph, who wished to go by his first 
name only, says that he sold items to stu- 
dents and professors from Illinois State 
University on a regular basis. “I should 
have been selling guns this whole time,” 
he says. “The feds don’t seem to have any 
problems with people selling guns.” 

Ralph says he knows head-shop owners 
in other college towns who “have a some- 
what reasonable police force—not like 
here,” and even they have cleared their 
shelves. 

“Why take the chance?” he says. 

While many store owners were upset 
when they learned about the ruling, most 
could see the writing on the wall. “You 
knew it was just a matter of time,” says Bill 
McMahon, who owns We-B-Joys, a kind 
‘of °60s counterculture shop carrying tie- 
dye T-shirts and Grateful Dead merchan- 
dise in Oakland Park, Fla. ‘Once the Su- 
preme Court makes a decision, it’s not like 
they’re going to change it.” 

McMahon cleared out his merchandise 
with a final clearance sale, “A lot of our 
regular customers came in,” he says. “It 
was kind of sad.” 

Like McMahon, a lot of store owners 
worried about the local police moving in 
and decided to get rid of their merchandise 
almost immediately after learning about 
the ruling. But just as the word of the 
paraphernalia ban has been slow to get out 
to the general public, it also is slow in 
reaching police departments as well. 


Questions Arise r 
Ban on Paraphernalia 


Over 


.“We haven’t really had time to address 
that,” said Set. T.O. Cochran of the Athens 
police department, which presides over the 
University of Georgia. “When we found 
out, we already knew we would be spend- 
ing most of our time going after the deal- 
ers. When we do find a store near campus, 
we'll confiscate the material and deal with 
it, but it’s not at the top of our list of 
priorities.” 

Cochran, who heads the department’s 
drug unit, says that police used to visit 
stores several times a year to check on 
inventory. “We don’t have that luxury any- 
more,” he says, blaming an outbreak of 
crack cocaine dealers in the area. “Ninety 
percent of our time has to go directly to 
dealing with the drugs.” 

The Athens police officer does add, 
however, that store owners found in viola- 
tion of the federal law will be arrested. 

Last October, New York City police 
raided 27 Manhattan head shops, arresting 
36 people and seizing more than 70 million 
items, which ranged from crack pipes to 


‘tiny plastic bags. 


“The entire law walks a very fine line,” 
says Allen St. Pierre, director of the Na- 
tional Organization for the Reform of Mari- 
juana Laws. “Are police going to arrest 
you after you sell some plastic baggies 
because they can be used for storing pot or 
cocaine? It all becomes this incredible 
game of semantics,” 

St. Pierre, though, says he believes the 
ruling will not stand. 

“Pretty soon, though, more local courts 
are going to realize that the ruling has no 
true basis in the Constitution, and they are 
going to start letting people get off,” St. 
Pierre adds. “Then the whole thing will go 
back to the Supreme Court, and they'll 
have to do it all over again.” 

Manhattan Federal Judge Robert Sweet 
recently provided St. Pierre with some 
legal ammunition after he threw out charges 
against three men who were arrested for 
selling drug paraphernalia. Sweet called 
the Supreme Court’s interpretation of the 
Controlled Substance Act “unconstitution- 
ally vague.” 

In his ruling, Sweet stated that “many 
objects that fall within the statute’s terms 
have dual purposes . . . Differentiating 
between purposes is at best guesswork and 
the statute’s broad language offers no guid- 
ance.” 

‘But whatever the Supreme Court ulti- 
mately decides, most store patrons who 
have suddenly found supplies depleted are 


confident they'll be able to find other - 


sources. 

“Ll just have to learn how to make a 
better bong,” says Ted, a sophomore at the 
University of Virginia. “As long as they 
don’t outlaw plastic tubing, [11 be alright.” 


KABLOOEY’ by Blue 
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Volunteering Sometimes Best Break of All — 


(CPS) — The biggest challenge many 
students face during spring break is find- 
ing a way to get themselves out of bed and 
to the beach. 

But for a growing number of students, 
the week off from classes is more than a 
chance to work on their tans. Students 
volunteering for alternative spring breaks 
say they’re looking for an opportunity to 
do something different—and maybe make 
a difference at the same time. 

“You always read about the kids going 
to Florida and South Padre, but you 
wouldn't hear anything about the students 
who went home to work at the local shelter 
for the week.” says Michael Magevney, 
co-director of Break Away, a national or- 
ganizer of alternative spring break pro- 
grams for more than 350 schools across 
the country. 

“But when the word starting getting 
out, more people wanted to get involved. 
Now it’s becoming a legitimate option for 
a lot of students.” 


000000 


This year alone, students will build 
houses, tutor children, dig irrigation 
ditches, reunite families, repair indoor 
plumbing and work on a wide variety of 
other projects. 

Kim Kortokrax, a senior majoring in 
business at Indiana University, is headed 
to Atlanta this spring break to work at a 
daycare center for homeless children. 

“I’ve already done the Florida thing 
during spring break, and I just feel like I’m 
at a point in my life where everything isn’t 
about partying,” says Kortokrax. “I would 
rather do something for someone else than 
spend money that I don’t have on me.” 

Kortokrax will travel with several other 
members of IU’s Business Students In- 
volved in Community Service, an organi- 


zation that organizes volunteering oppor- 
tunities for students throughout the year. 

“You don’t really know who you’re 
traveling with at first because there are so 
many of us in the major. By the end of the 
trip, though, you feel like you’ve made 
some friends for life,” Kortokrax says. 


“You end up working on something that’s. 
really important with these people, and~ 


you can tell that means a lot in terms of 
your relationship.” 

Students pay less than $100 for the 
week, so lodging is usually pretty basic. 
“We sleep on gym floors or in church 
basements,” she says. “We know before 
we leave that we won’t exactly be in.the 
lap of luxury.” 


oa0ce0o 


Barbara Holcomb has been organizing 
alternative spring breaks for students 
through the Virginia Tech YMCA since 
1986. She says that interest in the trips has 
grown each year. 

“We can’t even accommodate all. the 
students who wish to go somewhere,” 
Holcomb says. “Students are looking for 
new ways to spend their vacations and do 
something productive at the same time. 
These trips are the perfect outlets.” 

This year, Holcomb will be sending 
Virginia Tech students to four locations, 
including Ivanhoe, Va., where 15 students 
will help provide indoor plumbing in resi- 
dential houses; and Washington, where 10 
Tech students will work with the Center 
for Creative Non-Violence i in a homeless 
shelter. 

In Tijuana, Mexico, five Tech students 
will work with children who crossed the 
United States border and were sent back. 
The students will work with the Home for 
Migrant Workers to reunite these children 
with their families, Meanwhile, in Sasakwa, 


The UNO Publications Committee is now 
accepting applications for the position of 


GATEWAY EDITOR-IN-CHIEF 
FOR SUMMER AND FALL SEMESTER 1995 
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Okla., 35 Tech students will build log 
cabins and shelters for Native American 
communities. 

This March, David Parker will head to 
Abiquiu, N.M., to help provide services 
and tutoring for a community of Native 
Americans, Parker, asophomore at Wichita 
State University, will be one of five WSU 
students headed to a Navajo reservation 
for spring break. 

“Certain people enjoy certain things. I 
enjoy working with people, so for me, this 
is a way to relax. It’s a way to get away 
from everything else,” says Parker. “It’s 
satisfying, but it’s relaxing, too.” 

Parker says he’s not.sure what his du- 
ties will be yet, but figures they'll range 
from digging irrigation ditches to raking 
leaves. “We'll do some tutoring on the 
reservation, too,” he says. “There’s a lot to 
do, but they are things that need to be 
done.” 

The Rev. Richard Lewis, WSU’s cam- 
pus minister, organized the trip. While he 
admits that participating students gain a 
sense of service and accomplishment from 
their work, he says that’s only half the 
story. 

“It’s a great way: to learn about other 
cultures. There’s so much tradition and 
history that really can’t be learned from 
any textbook,” Lewis says. “These stu- 
dents are walking by history, and they may 
not even know it.” 


co0ag00 


Lori Garrett, coordinator of community 
services at Hood College in Frederick, 
Md., agrees. “Students get to see issues 
that affect other cultures firsthand, and 
that makes alot of difference,” says Garrett, 
who organizes community service trips 
for Hood students during academic breaks. 
“Even if students see something in their 


Looking for 
a Few Good 


own town, it’s much more real than fade 
ing about it in a newspaper. Social situa- 
tions become much more urgent because 
all of a sudden they have a human face.” 

This March, Garrett will accompany 1! 1 
Hood students to Baldwin, Mich., where 
they will participate in a Habitat for Hu- 
manity project. Hood students will build 
panels used to construct houses during the 
summer. ; 

Garrett says that alternative spring 
breaks may be growing in popularity be- 
cause of the national attention that service 
programs such as. AmeriCorps are receiv- 
ing. 

“A lot of students want to do some sort 
of community service but they just can’t 
squeeze it into their schedule,” she says. 
“Taking the time to do something different 
during their time off is really remarkable. 
It’s asacrifice for the students, but it seems 
like no.one really seems to mind.” 


oa0000 


For those students who want to transfer 
the source of their knowledge from text- 
book to terrain, Augustana College in Rock 
island, Iil., offers an 11-day trip to Texas 
and New Mexico to study various geologi- 
cal sites. 

“We try to get a good look at as much as 
we can,” says Professor Richard Ander- 
son, organizer of the trip. “We are talking 
about places where the continent is pulling 
apart, so there are a lot of exciting things to 
see.” 

Anderson, who has spent his spring 
break with students every year since 1973, 
says the trip is available to geology and 
non-geology majors alike. “We'll be camp- 
ing in state parks and seeing things that are 
incredibly different from anything we see 
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Uatveestiy of Nebeaska at Omaha 


Mavs Pin No.2 
At Nationals 


By Dave Moliner 


Kearney— In the valley of the ante- 
lope, national rivals collided at high 
noon Friday for the 1995 NCAA Divi- 
sion II National Weestling Champion- 
ships. 

UNO carried eight qualifiers into 
the new $10.8 million University of 
Nebraska at Kearney’s (UNK) Health 
and Sports Center, host to this year’s 
national tournament. 

The Mavs placed second to the de- 
fending national champions, the 
Bronchos of Central Oklahoma. - 

Two Mavs decided to take no pris- 
oners and brought home the gold. 

Senior Brian Zanders thrashed Cen- 
tral Oklahoma’s Shawn Bateman in the 

* 150-pound final, 13-7. The second 
national champion from UNO was 167- 
pounder Ralphael Kizzee, who won an 
intense 5-4 decision against defending 
national champion ‘Justin Smith of 

_ Mankato State. 

The two-day tourney played host to 

138 wrestlers from 41 schools. 

After the first round, the Mavs trailed 

Central Oklahoma 12-6 in team points.: 

“ We had a lot of tough matches in 
the first round Friday, “* Mavs Head 

Coach Mike Denney said. “But our 
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Nothing 


‘By Tim Rohwer 


The UNO men’s basketball team, in its 
last game of the season, ended a dubious 
three-year record. _ 

The Mavs won its first road game since 
February 1992 when it came from behind 


' Saturday for an 86-79 victory at Mankato 


State. 

“It felt good,” said sophomore forward 
Michael Rieves. “It was great to get the ghost 
off our back.” 

Sophomore guard Peter ‘Ledford, said, 
“We were very excited coming home, It 
made the trip a lot sweeter.” 

UNO finished the 1994-95 season at 11- 


16 overall and 5-13 in the North Central | 


Conference (NCC). The 11 wins, under first- 


_year Coach Tim Carter, almost tripled the 
-number of wins UNO had last season under . 
_. Bob Hanson when it went 4-22. 


“The win was a good start for next season 
because now we know we can win on the 


-road,” Rieves said. 


‘ Going into Saturday’s contest, the Mavs 
had lost 34 straight games on the road, in- 


- cluding a 78-64 decision at St. Cloud State 


on Friday. 
In the early going against Mankato, it 


_ looked as if the streak would continue as 


UNO fell behind 9-2, then 14-4, But the 
Mavs fought back and trailed only 43-41 at 
halftime. Midway through the second half, 
UNO went on a 17-2 run that turned the tide. 

Sophomore guard Troy Kloewer was a 
key player in that UNO.comeback hitting a 
pair of three-pointers, the second giving the 


Mavs the lead for paul at 59-56. 

“We wanted to give 100 percent effort 
and leave everything on the floor. That's 
what we did,” Rieves said. 

Once the Mavs got on track after their 
shaky start, it was clear Mankato would be in 
a tough game. Whenever ‘Mankato, also 

known as the Mav- 
ericks, would take a 
=} lead, UNO an- 
swered. 

A case in point 
came at the 12:50 
_ markofthe first half, 
when junior guard 
Andy Price hit a 
three-pointer to tie 
the score at 16, just 
moments after 
Mankato scored for 
a three-point lead. 

The home team 
Mavericks then went ahead 20-16, but the 
Omaha Mavericks responded with five 
straight points, including a layup by sopho- 
more guard Richard Jones at the 11:12 mark 
for a 21-20 advantage. 

Following a Mankato turnover, Rieves 
added to the UNO lead with a basket at the 
10:30 mark. 

Mankato, which entered the game witha 


—Bogay 


_chance to share the NCC title, wasn’t fazed 


and eventually led 29-27. 

After UNO got back in front, 33-31, jun- 
ior forward Kory Kettner gave Mankato the 
lead with a three-pointer. Two more baskets, 
including one by Kettner, who finishied with 
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But Net for UNO Hoopsters- 


the half. 


Again, the Mavs came back, specifically - 
freshman forward Tim Burrell. At the 1:20 


mark, Burrell hit a three-pointer to tie the 


score at 38. After a Mankato basket, Burrell 
scored on a layup and was fouled in the 
process. After he made the free throw, UNO 
led 41-40 with 18 seconds left. 

Senior guard Paris Parham hit a three- 
pointer just before the buzzer and Mankato 
took a two-point advantage into the locker 
rooms at the half. 

The Mavs went ahead, 47-46, on a basket 
by sophomore forward Derrick Bogay early 
in the second half, before Mankato got hot 
taking a 54-49 lead. 

Then came the UNO onslaught that ended 
a period of frustration going back to when 
George Bush was president of the United 
States. 

Baskets by Jones and freshman guard Jim 
Lake brought UNO to within 54-53. Follow- 
ing a Mankato score, Kloewer hit a three- 
pointer to tie the count at 56. 

“We've been confident all year “of our 
three-point shooting,” Jones said. “We never , 
thought we couldn't make our shots,” 

His second three-pointer gave UNO the 


_ lead for good at the 10:30 mark, but ‘the Mavs 


weren’t waiting for a Mankato comeback... ' 
Price hit a three-pointer at the 9: de mark as 

for a 62-56 lead, followed moments Jater by 

a basket from junior center John § kokan. 
With-about eight and a half minutes left, ‘2 

a basket by Bogay gave UNO. a 60-5 6.) leat - 


ROT hid, 
and completed | the decisive 17- 2: Tun. ale ao Ae ine 
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Mavs Lose Playoff Hopes in Final Seconds | 


By Tim Rohwer 
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So close, yet so far. 

That was the story for the UNO women’s basketball team 
last weekend when it lost one game at the buzzer and another 
with four seconds left, ending any post-season playoff hopes. 

“We're done as faras the playoffs are concerned,” said UNO 


Coach Cherri Mankenberg on . 


Sunday. “Even if we would have 
won last night against Mankato, 
we still would have been in con- 
tention. We had chance after 
chance of making the playoffs, 
and we just didn’t take advan- 
tage of it.” 

On Saturday, the Mavs lost 
when Holly Bode’s free throw 
with four seconds left gave 
Mankato State a 77-76.victory. 
The previous night, Krista 
Conroy’s three-pointer at the 
buzzer lifted St. Cloud State toa 
68-65 win over UNO. 

“Tt was as close as you can get 
them,” Mankenberg said of the two losses. “On Friday, their 
player, Conroy, took a 25-footer and the ball seemed to hang in 
the up, it seemed to take forever to come down and when it did, 
it hit nothing but net. On Saturday, it was a close game, but we 
didn’t take care of our lead when we had to.” 

The Mavs finished its season at 14-13 overall and 8-10 in the 
North Central Conference (NCC). 

” Against Mankato, UNO jumped out to a 7-2 lead before the 
hometown Mavericks scored eight straight points. 

A layup by UNO sophomore forward Amy Breen cut the 
deficit to 10-9, but Mankato responded and soon led 17-11. 

With seven minutes remaining in the first half, sophomore 
guard Amy Loth hit a bucket to‘bring the Mavs to within 23-17. 


—Loth 


A little later, guard Amy Swanson hit a three-pointer to give | 


Mankato a 26-17 cushion. Swanson would be a thorn in UNO’s 


side all evening, scoring key buckets when the Mavstriedtorally — 


and finished with a team-high 21 points. 

“Swanson is a good three-point shooter, and her team did a 
good job of getting her open,” Mankenberg said. “It was a 
disappointing weekend for us because of our defensive break- 


downs. We have to improve on that.” 


With a little more than four minutes left in the half, Lothhita 
~ bank shot to cut Mankato’s lead to 28-24. Swanson quickly. hit ° 


another three-pointer for a seven-point margin. . 

The Mavs kept the game close and trailed by only ne at the 
half, 37-32. 

UNO opened the second half with four straight points pele 
Mankato scored four of its own for a 41-36 margin. 

Junior center Dennie Young scored the next six UNO points, 
but Mankatocontinually answered and eventually led 52-42 with 
about 14 minutes to play. 

The Mavs then made its move by scoring eight straight points 
to come within 52-50. After a Mankato free throw, baskets by 
Loth and junior forward’ chelle Spetman put the Mavs ahead 
with 10 minutes left. 

UNO kept the pressure on and soon had a 61-54 advantage. 

After four straight Mankato points, Breen hitajumperfora63- 
58 UNO lead. 

It was Swanson who came to Mankato’ srescue by hitting her 
fifth three-pointer of the game to bring the Mavericks to within 
63-61 with about five minutes to play. 


That basket seemed to turn the momentum and at the 3:20 - 
mark, Mankato tied the score at 70 on two free throws by Bode. 


Junior guard Cathy Mauer put UNO ahead 76-74 by hitting 
two free throws with a little more than one minute left, but it 
would be the end of. the Mavs’ scoring, 

_ Abasketby Bodetied the score with one minute left, followed 
by acrucial UNO turnover. 

As she was driving toward the basket with just seconds 
remaining, Spetman was charged for traveling, giving Mankato 
the final opportunity. 

Young fouled Bode as she was driving toward the Mankato 
basket, setting up her winning free throw. 

“Young and Spetman were supposed to switch people defen- 
sively down on the other end of the court, but that didn’t happen 
and there was a mismatch as they were driving for the basket. 
Those things happen and you just have to play it through,” 
Mankenberg said. “Dennie was just trying to defend the shot 
when she fouled the player.” 

Spetman fired a long shot at the buzzer that fell just haat 

Loth finished with 22 points for UNO, while Spetman had 14. 

On Friday, the Huskies of St. Cloud State jumped out to a 45- 
35 lead before UNO rallied in the second half. The Mavs wenton 


See:Glose;-Page.. 


21 points, put Mankato ahead 38-35 late in. 


Four I Hoping for oar) 
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On National Roster - 


By Tim Rohwer 


The UNO indoor track team will have one represen- 


’ tative and possibly four at the NCAA Division II 


national championships later this week in Indianapolis. 

“We know senior Kim Osler is in because she 
automatically qualified earlier this year.” said Coach 
Tim Hendricks. “Senior Linda Vondras and freshman 
Tina Ellis are so far up the list in their events that we're 
sure they’ll get in. Freshman Carrie Butler is on the 
bubble in her event, and we'll just have to wait and see 
if she gets selected.” 

Hendricks said NCAA officials will notify him later 
in the week on their selections for the meet. 

“It?s tough to wait for their response. That’s the 
hardest part of this,” he said. 

Osler will compete in the 55-meter hurdles in which 
she has holds the nation’s fastest time with 8.06 sec- 


- onds. ifchosen, Vondras will compete in the long jump 


and the 55-meter dash; Ellis in the 55-meter dash; and 
Butler in the 400-meter dash, Hendricks said. - 

“After her last performance at the North Central 
Conference meet, Carrie was in the sixth place in the 
nation. But that was before the results of other confer- 
ence meets, so we don’t know where she stands now,” 
he said. “Normally, NCAA officials take 12, 13 or 14 
runners per event, but a lot depends on where they 
decide to cut off. We'll just have to wait and see about 
Carrie.” 

Vondras ranks fourth in the long jump with an 
average of 19.3 feet and fifth in the 55-meters with a 
time of 7.10 seconds. Ellis ranks 11th nationally in the 
55-meters with a time of 7.15 seconds, while Butler 
ranks ninth in the 400-meter dash with atime of 58.11 
seconds. 

About 60 schools will have runners at the national 
meet with about 12 runners per event. 

Hendricks said he was confident about UNO’s 


See Track, Page] 15. 
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Kearney —As he lay sprawled out on the 
bleachers, drained from an intense weekend of 
wrestling, UNO senior Steve Costanzo re- 
flected on the realism of never again strapping 
on head gear or a college wrestling uniform. 


“It hasn’t sunk in yet,” Costanzo said after . § 


placing third in his final NCAA Division II 
national championship match. “We scored more 
points than any wrestling team in UNO history 
this weekend, but Central Oklahoma just 
wrestled their asses off.” 

The Mavs placed second in this year’s na- 
tional championships hosted by the University 
of Nebraksa at Kearney (UNK). Only their 
nemesis’ from the University of Central Okla- 
homa stood between them and a second na- 
tional title. UNO won the event in 1991. 

With six interlocked mats engulfing the 
new $10.8 million UNK Health and Sports 
Center, the Mavs carried eight of the nation’s 
top wrestlers into the national tournament. 

After a hard-fought first round, the Mavs 
suffered a few casualties. Mav 158-pounder 
Jason Hutson lost his first two matches and was 
done for the weekend. 

At 190 pounds, Pat Kelley III dropped his 
first match in an 8-4 brawl against UNK’s 
Andy Mcneff, UNOheavyweight Wade Kroeze 
lost a 2-1 nail-biter in the first round, which left 
himalonghaul through the consolation bracket 
to battle back into the medal rounds. 

‘Showing the heart of champions, Kelley 
and Kraéze rallied back winning their next four 
bouts to’place fourth and gain All-American 
honors.*:"-*. 

Beforethe Mavs piled out of the motorhome 
in the Ramada Hotel parking lot after round 
one, Mavs Head Coach Mike Denney told his 
team to stay focused. 

“You've got to expect peaks, and valleys 
during tournament time guys.” Denney told his 
wrestlers as the stillness of the bus became 
deafening. “We need to keep the faith and be 
consistant trom here on out. If we perform 
we'll OK.” 

As the final round neared, the competitive 
atmoshere was turned up a notch by the 
tournament’s announcer Ed Aliverti. 

Aliverti, who lives in the Seattle area, has 
announced wrestling events at the 1984, 1988 
and 1992 Olympics, plus 11 World Wrestling 
Championships. His tournament presence 
couldn’t go unnoticed as his powerful play-by- 
play commentary of the action sparked the 
crowd. 

When the championship round kicked off, 
the six mats were transformed into a single 
platform forthe gladiators ofthe world’s oldest 
sport to do battle. Every possible seat was 
unfolded to house the die-hard fans that trav- 
eled from as far as Maine to watch the best of 
the best grapple for the national title. 

When the wrestlers marched onto the arena 
floor for the parade of champions, which is the 


openceremony forthe championship matches, . 


three Mavericks charged the mat. 

At 118 pounds, senior Lim Prim took on 
defending national champion Brian Kaputsaof 
North Dakota State. Although Prim lost 8-0, 
the score didn’t give due credit to the tough- 
fought match. 

Brian Zander’s grooved a “Deion Sanders” 
primetime-shuffle after toying with Central 
Oklahoma’s Shawn Bateman, 13-7. Zanders 
jumped intothe arms of Denney and then raced 
up the bleachers to celebrate with family mem- 
bers. 

This set the tempo for Ralphael Kizzee to 
grab the 167-pound championship: from 
Mankato State’s Justin Smith. 

The memories from the 1995 NCAA Divi- 
sion II Championships are something that won't 
be forgotten, especially forZandersand Kizzee. 
Congratulations Mavs wrestling on an awe- 


some 1994-95 season. The tradition continues. 


avs Grab No. 2 S| 
Seven UNO All-Americans 
Emerge from National Tourney 


a2 


(Top Left) Head Coach Mike Denney uses some 
motivational techniques while Assistant Coach Ron 
Wigdon (backround) keeps an eye on the action. 
(Above) Steve Costanzo fights off UNK’s Martin 
Segoviz in the semi-finals. (Right) Jimmie Foster 
escorts his opponent to the mat in the tournament’s 
final round. (Bottom) Brian Zanders sweats off afew 
pounds before weigh-ins. 
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(Lefi) Lim Prim puts his sec- 
ond round opponent in a 
bearhug (Below) Jimmie Fos- 
ter shows off his new haircut 
from team barber; Ralphael 
‘Kizzee. 


Wineontecedepainees 


1e Antelop 


Ce cd Ce Tee? 
, ey 


(Right) Jimmie Foster smiles around his mouth- 


piece during his second round match. (Below) 
Coach Mike Denney celebrates with 167-pound 
national champion Ralphael Kizzee after his finals 
win. (Bottom) Graduate assistant trainer Kristen 
Payne takes a look at Ralpahel Kizzee. 


(Far Left) 150-pound national 
champion Brian Zanders dis- 
plays his award on the win- 
ners stand. (Lefi) Heavy- 
weight Wade. Kroeze ham- 
mers on Dan Transue of 
Springfield College. (Below) 
Martin Segoviz is baffled by a 
referee’s call in a match 
against Steve Costanzo. (Bot- 
tom) Brian Zanders takes 
down a tenacious opponent. 
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an 11-0 run with six players scoring to come 
within 49-48 with about nine minutes to play. 

It remained close the rest of the way and 
with a little more than one minute left, Breen 
made two free throws to tie the score at 63. 

Jenny Krogstad gave the Huskies a 65-63 
lead by hitting two free throws with 16 sec- 
onds left, but Young tied it for UNO with five 
seconds remaining. 

The Mavs’ defense could not stop Mankato 
from driving down the court and won it on 
Conroy’s long shot at the buzzer. 

Breen led UNO’s scorers with 17 points, 
and Loth had 14. 

Mankenberg said she was a little disap- 
pointed in the season with the Mavs finishing 
ina fifth-place tie inthe NCC with Augustana. 
That finish could motivate the team to work 
harder during the off-season, she said. 

“I’m excited about next year because hav- 
ing a taste for what we should have accom- 
plished will make them work harder,” 
Mankenberg said. “We need to grow up. We 
need to gain maturity, and if what happened 
this year will toughen us up, then that’s good.” 


“From. Win, Page, 14 


Mankato got to within 66-61, but Price 
answered witha thse pelntet foraneight- 
point cushion. 

He later hit another one for a 72-63 
margin with about five minutes left. 

’ Then came the hometown Mavericks’ 
last ditch effort that got them to within 
72-69 with less than three minutes to 
play. 

Bogay scored to give the Mavs a five- 
point lead and with a little more than a 
minute left, put an exclamation point on 
the game with a dunk for a 79-70 UNO 
lead. 

The rest of the way, the Mavs scored 
from the free-throw line to. ensure the 
win. 

“Toward the end, we were hitting our 
free throws and that was the key,” Rieves 
said. “Everybody seemed pretty confi- 
dent on the line.” 

Bogay led UNO with 20 points and 
eight rebounds, while Price added 17 


points, including five three-pointers. 

“A lot of games this year we played the 
same way, but the ball didn’t bounce our 
way. This time it did,” Rieves said. 

The win was even sweeter because it 
was a devastating blow to Mankato’s 
chances of sharing the NCC title. The 
Mavericks, 18-9 overall, finished 11-7 in 
the NCC forsecond place behind co-cham- 
pions North Dakota and North Dakota 
State, both with 12-6 NCC records. 

Cold shooting hurt the Mavs in their 
loss against St. Cloud on Friday. UNO 
was able to hit only two field goals during 
a stretch that was more than six minutes 
late in the game. 

The Mavs shot 31.6 percent from the 
field for the game, including a dismal 27 
percent in the second half that doomed its 
cause. 

Skokan led UNO with 13 points and 19 
rebounds. 


wrestlers really came on strong in the later 
rounds.” 

The MavschargedhardintoSaturday’ sround 
with seven of eight wrestlers still in medal 
contention. The only Mavs wrestler that didn’t 
advance to Saturday’s contest was 158-pounder 
Jason Hutson, who lost twice in the opening 
round of action. 

Central Oklahoma swept weights 126to 142 
in the finals, crowning a total three national 
champions and defending their national title 
with 148 team points. UNO finished second 
with 103 team points, the most in its school’s 
history. . 

Final Mav Results: 

118 pounds- Lim Prim placed second. 

126 pounds- Jimmie Foster placed third. 

134 pounds- Steve Costanzo placed third. 

op poanthy Bian Zander: National Cham- 
pion. 

167 pounds- Ralphael Kizzee - National 
Champion. 

190 pounds- Pat Kelley I placed fourth. 

Heavyweight- Wade Kroeze placed fourth. 

These wrestlersreceived All-Americanhon- 
ors for finishing in eighth place or better. 


LOOKING FOR SOMETHING TO DO | a 
THIS WEEKEND? HERE “O rich ones on earth! The poor J 
ARE A FEH THOUSAND OPTIONS, | | i your midst are My trusts 


“| trus f 9? 
ye My Frem thé Baha'i Sacred Writhgs 
Pe ad e 
the Baha’i Faith* 
For Information Call: 


34A2-A279O 


1-800-NCR- 8888, 


The National Cultural Alliance and 23,000 arts and humani- 
ties organizations guarantee there's something in your com- 
munity you can get excited about. Call for a free brochure. 


g ssn THE ARTS ARO HUMARITIES 
Q THERE'S SOMETHING IN IT FOR YOU 


Genera support is provided by NCA's Corporate Circle: Amencan Express Co., AT&T. 
+ {Cantor Fitzgeratd, GTE Corp . Mobil Corp., PaineWebber, Sara Lee Com. 


Young Drivers *DWie Unlucky ° 
Cancelled or refused « Low Down 
Payment « immediate Coverage 


PLASMA 
ALLIANCES 


BARN EXTRA GREENBACKS FOR YOUR SPRING BREAK FESTIVITIES 
BY DONATING AT PLASMA ALLIANCE. 


EARN $135 IN JUST 14 DAYS. 
OPEN 7 DAYS A WEEK TO SERVE YOU BETTER. 


VALID ILD. REQUIRED WITH SS#. 
£2) plasma alliance 
vasa oo LEAVENWORTH ST. 68105 


Call for details 
345-1477 © 
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DPS ohana 


around here, so it’s a rewarding trip for 
almost anyone,” he says. “It’s not exactly 
a day at the beach, but we think it’s a lot of 
fun.” 

Other alternative spring breaks include: 

¢ Students from Northland College in 
Ashland, Wis., will be traveling to 
Breckenridge, Colo., to teach skiing to 
disabled people from around the world. 

* Many college campuses are involved 
with Habitat for Humanity. This spring, 
Sweet Briar College students will be work- 
ing on a home near campus in a joint-effort 
with the organization; 30 Babson College 
students will travel to Greenville, S.C., 
where they will build two houses in one 
week; students from DePauw and St. 
Joseph’s universities will help build houses 
in Appalachia; and students from Maryville 
University will head to Mobile, Ala., to 
help build homes for elderly residents. 

Students from the University of Evans-~ 
ville in Indiana will travel to McCray 
County, Ky., to join other Workforce ’95 
volunteers in repairing houses in a rural 
community. 

° More than 60 students from St. Louis 
University will be spending their spring 
break working at homeless shelters across 
seven states. 


Brom-Track, Page 1 
chances, but declined to make any 
predictions. 

“Our goal is to get to the final 
events for a chance to make All- 
American, and they can certainly do 
it. In fact, Kim was an All-American 
last year, while Linda was an All- 
American in the long jump two years 
ago,” he said, “But there’s going to be 
12 or 13 kids in each event. They’re 
all so close together in ability, so it’s 
hard to make a judgment on how 
theyll do.” 


: ANSWERS TO TRIVIALITIES 


‘1. “High fet } " 


; Olivier; 3 


eCharle:M. 
fi arecravey’; igre a 
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Whoever said 


“the best things in life are free” 
~ probably had a trust fund. 


© Visa USA. Inc. 1998 


THE AMERICAN HEART 
ASSCLIATION 
ENR EERE 


1-800-AHA-USA1 . 


AmericanHeart | 
’ Association 


This space provided as a public service. 
+ 1992, American Heart Association 


Stop Smoking. 


American Heart ¢ 
Association 


Complete Series Salon 


HAIRITAGE STYLING 


6918 Dodgejii. - 


Hair Styling, Hair Replacement, Perms, etc. 


Ask for, stylists Paul or Dennis 


Tues-Fri Sain-6pm 
Sat 8am-Spin 
“) Appointments 351-3900 
SEESEEEESEEEE: 


XK) 


a rey 
+ opios counseling 


t student discount 
1 Visa, Mastercard 


_ The Gateway 


| ahorion procedoestoltvels}| ASO "L" Street 
saturday appointments aval 


Located behind Perkins 
Ma 


omen’ 7 
® Metical Renter 
a of Nebraska — 


Omaha, NE 68117 
(402) 734-7500 
(B00) 877-8397, tall free eulside HE 
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“| HEY Don, I eaRD 

You HAD AN ORER- 

ATOM. HowRe 
you Dove ? 


| Big Max On Campus : 


we 


great scores... 


pvenncess cetam Hy, 


Classes Begin March 18 
for June tesi. 


well,Tm 


a oF 4 points* 


eS; 


Call: 345-3595 


got a higher score 


KAPLAN 


* As documented In the May 1994 Kaplan LSAT 
Parfarmance Study conducted by Price Waterhouse, 


That's how much women's health care 
can cost at Planned Parenthood. 


You may qualify for free or discounted women's health care including pregnancy 
tests, birth control, Pap smears and sexually transmitted disease screenings. 


Call one of the health centers listed below to make an appointment. 


Dodge Center 
554-1040 
4610 Dodge St. 


Notices 
Advertising will be rajected that 
discriminates based on ago, 
face, cofor, national origin, 
religion, sex, disability or marital 
status, 


Lost & Founp 


FOR ITEMS LOST AT UNO, 
Contact Campus Security, EAB 
100, 654-2648, Tumed-initemscan 
be claimed by a dascription and 
proper Identification, 


Advertising for items tost or found 
on the UNO campus will be 
published free in the Gateway for 


two weeks. Forms are available at: 


the Gateway Oitice located In 
Annex 26. : 


ADOPTION 


UNPLANNED PREGNANCY?’ 
Consider adoption as a loving 
choice to plan the best future for 
you and your baby, 

Cail Karen or Deb 
Nebraska Children's Homo 
8549 Fontenalle Blvd, 451-0787 

__ No faas or obligations. 


PERSONALS 


FREE PREGNANCY TESTS | 
No appt, needed 
5001 Leavenworth M-T 6-8 p.m, 
WES 10 am-t pm 
TH 10-4p.m, 
_ EPS PREGNANCY 
SERVICES 854-1000 
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Northwest Center 
496-0088 
3341 N. 107th. 


service reps are available24 hours 
@ day, 7 days a week for your 
quastions and emergencies, Cait 
1-800-CITIBANK to apply, 


crn 
Hey Jan—Marsha will be at the 
SOLO seminar tomorrowon Team 
Prablem Solving! See you there, 
taal 

; Peter 


‘Groups & 
ORGANIZATIONS 


Women's Resource Center 
Hours MWF 1-3pm 
T-TH 10-noon 
or by appt. 554-2730 


HPV Support Group 
Have you been diagnosed with 
HPV, condyloma or genital warts? 
For into, call 397-2739, 


EveENTS 
Omaha Camera Show 


March 11 & 12 10am + Spm 
Radia) Social Hall 1516 NW 


"Radial Hwy Buy « Sell - Trade 


__ Info: 558-9473 _ 


TB center meer treme oe born nha ra 
HELP Wantep 
Fast Fundralsor-Ralse $500 Ins 


Oays-Graaks, Groups, Clubs, 
Molivated Individuals, Fast, Easy- 
No Financial Obligation 

(800) 775-4852 EXT. 33 


ene rnentncnenen meres 
Studant Representative neadedto 


tun marketing project on campus, 
P/T, graat earning potential. 
T-B00-450-VISAX35 


Ames Center 
455-2121 
6415 Ames Ave. 


322-6650 


Cash tor college. 900,000 grants 

available. No repayments, ever. 

Quality immediately. 
1 B00 243 2435, 


$2,000-$5,000 MONTHLY From 
Home/Dorm distributing our 
Product brochures! Honest 
Opportunity! We pay you and we 
supply brochures! Full/Part Time! 
Write: LL. Corporation, Box 1239, 
Pompano Beach, FL 33061-1239, 


Don & Millies 

44th & Farnam 
Now hiring part-time help for all 
positions. Daysandnites avallable. 
Weolleranexc.workenvironment, 
1/2 price meals, flexibleschaduling 
and great managers! (ft you can 
work only § hours orwant §0 haurs 
we would like to talk to youl Apply 
afler 41am. 


CRUISE SHIPS NOW HIRING. 
Earnup to $2,000+/month working 
on Cruise Ships or Land-Tour 
companies. Worldtravel. Seasonal 
& full-time employment available. 
No experience necessary. For 


‘more intormation call 


1-206-634-0468 ext. C57772 


EASY MONEY 


Appointment setters needed. We 
are looking for part-time evening 
hourstosetappolntmentsforsales 
taps. Wa offer: 

*$8.50/nr + bonus 

*avaning hours - 

“no salas 

“Fortuna 500 Company 

Call T.C, at 895-7593 


WAS REALLY STewee| | 
| THoUGH ATER THE OneR- 
GLAD YOURE Ation T FELT Like T 


KAY. was STONED FoR A WEEK 


CounciiBluffs Center 


_torVick. 


1604 Second Ave. 


(nsomnfac party (ine. Customer 


UPS 
DELIVERS EDUCATION 
United Parcel Service offers up to 
Sovhrandexcellentbenatits tor part- 
time positions, We are accepting 
applications for M-F shifts from 
1ipm-3am & 4:30am-8:30am. A 
great way to work through school, 
Contact Career Planning & 
Placement, Eppley 111, to set up 
an Intarview or leave message at 
738-6579. 
EOE WF 


ALASKA SUMMER 
EMPLOYMENT- 
Students Needed! Fishing Industry. 
Earn up to $3,000-S6,000+ per 
month. Room and Board! 
Transportation! Mate or Female. 
No exparlence necessary, Call 

(206)545-4165 ext. AS57771 


What are you doing this summer? 
How about summer work that 
allows you to: 
1, Make over $5700, 
2.Galnvaluable sales experience. 
3. Willing to relocate, 
1-800-424-6205 ask for Debbie 
ene 
$6.00 to start. Evenings from Spm 
to 10pm. Pick the days you wantto 
work, Transportation not 
necessary. Call Mark at 390-6169, 
Olffce Cleaning. 
int nneicnee 
Gamers: The First Name 
in Games...Needs several peopta 
to work part-time In a fun and 
Pleasant work environment, Sales 
or customer sarvice experience 


-halptul but not nacessary, Call for 


Immediate Interview. 697-0322Ask 


HUVH. WAS IT — © SUPPose, T 
A SIDE ERECT DON'T KO WaT 


PLASMA CENTER 


The Idelman Telemarketing “Searching for Stars* campaign has proven to be a 


huge SUCCESS o terve already hired over 200 quality people for our 


tean, tut there's still time for YOU to join! 


3 Cheers is now accepting 


applications for caok or wait staff, 
For more information stopinor call 
558-4646 andaskfor DavearChris. 


FEED HUNGRY WOMEN. 
NIGHTLY 
Spaghett] Works Restaurant now 
hiring all positions, Walters, 
Waitresses, Salad Preps. No 
expertence required. Apply in 
person. 1105 Howard, 


- 8534 Park Dr. 


ere ene 
The Sunglass Co. 
is looking for part-time sales 
associates. Please apply at 
Oakview or Westroads. 
eee, 
’ NEW SPIRIT-NEW LOOK 
NEW MANAGEMENT 


Highland Country Club has gone 
through some great changes and 
we have begun to builda team that 
will become the best In tha private 
club industry. We ara looking for 
the BEST af the BEST to begin 
cross-tralning for diningroonv 
banquet servers and bartenders, 
The earming potential will be $10/ 
hr. andup, based onournewwage 
structura, Comeandjoinourteamt 
Apply in person Tuas.-Sat, Same 
41am or 2pm-Spm 
HIGHLAND GOUNTAY CLUB 
12627 Pacitic 


GATEWAY 554-2470 


‘lst. 


The Original. The Best. The Only 


(Our TSRs Averaga Over $9.00 an Hour!) 


Be a Star at ITI! 


Mon-Fri 8 am to 6 pm or Apply in Person, 212 South 74th Street 


STUDENTS 

“Doctor Refarrat Service 
"Catling tor Doctors 
"Earn $75-S250 per week, 

part tIme 
“Great Experience for Markating 

& Business Majors 
“Pald Weekly 

Call 331-4789 {or Interview, 


For SALE 


MACINTOSH Computer, 
Complete system including 
printer only S599. Call Chris at 
800-289-5685. 


HOUSING 


APTS,, HOUSES and sleeping 
sms. for rant, roommate lists - call 
UNO Housing Referral Service 
§§4-2363 or stop in the Admin, 
Office, Milo Ball Student Center. 


1-2-3-4 Bedroom apts, , houses, 
& duplexes close to mid-town, 
UNMC, UNO, and Creighton now 
avallable.: Special student 
discounts. Call Ann344-7130days, 
Ed 341-0745 and Pat 681-7749, 

actresses remeeicniamesnemn cummins 
BARGAIN HOMES-Foreclosed, 
HUD, VA, S&L Ballout properties, 
Low Down, Fantastic savings, Call 
1-805-962-8000 Ext, H-2196 for 


BEST PART TIME JOB FOR 


PIOELMANY 
TELEMARKETING 
i oC 


MUTUAL MED CENTEA 
2 Bedroom Basement: New Paint, 
Carpet , Loads Of Room, Dish 
Washer $295 Mth, All Utilities Pald, 
$250 Deposita 41-2868; 332-3518, 


SERVICES 


MARGARET T. ZITNIK 
Attorney at Law 
942-8328 


Bicycle Repalr and Restoration 
Reasonable Rates 
Raturbished bicyclas 
Tune ups, used parts 
Call 556-5922 Ask tor Jay 
Clase to campus-Benson Area 


Needed 37 people to lose between 
10-29 pounds, no willpower 
needed. 100 percent natural, 100 
percent guaranteed, Or, 
racammeanded, New product. Call 
402-483-6371. 


AFTER GRADUATION 
THEN WHAT? 
Moving to a targe clty to pay 
off student loans? $20 booklet 
shows howl Info: 415-789-8379 


(etme nd IRENE ALONPRSSMNEE 
TYPING SERVICES 


IMPRESS YOUR PROFESSOR 
$1.75/p. Editing Included 
Flexibia hrs + Close to Campus 
Pat Merrick S5B-1074 


se ee 


